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by a former serving intelligence officer was more 
credible (or, from the government’s point of 
view, less deniable) than anything published by 
non-practitioners, such as Chapman Pincher, 
Anthony Vender or “Nigel West”, however well 
informed. Bristow fits the Wright model. He 
joined MI6 in 1940 and stayed with the organiza- 
tion until about 1954. Like Wright, Bristow 
bemoans the poor treatment given to intelli- 
gence personnel, not least to Wright himself, 
whom Bristow notes “had worked conscien- 
tiously, and applied himself wholeheartedly to 
the security of the country”. Bristow also sus- 
pects Roger Hollis of having been implicated in 
the Burgess-Maclean affair. He remains con- 
vinced, too, of the real threat posed by the Soviet 
Union during the Cold War, when the Commu- 
nist infection “permeated the minds of a great 
percentage of academics, journalists and the so- 
called intelligentsia of Western Europe”. 

Bristow spent most of his time in MI6 attached 
to the Iberian Section. At the start, his immedi- 
ate boss was Kim Philby, whom Bristow admits 
to having never truly suspected of treason. There 
is much interesting information about the 
wartime activities of MI6, and Bristow’s work in 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Lisbon and Paris. Even 
before the recent relaxation of the secrecy sur- 
rounding MI6, accounts of its wartime work had 
become available, both in individual memoirs 
and the official history of intelligence during the 
Second World War. Where the Bristow book 
breaks new ground is in its detailed treatment of 
the peacetime work of the service. In 1947, Bris- 
tow became head of the MI6 station in Madrid, 
with cover as a Second Secretary of Chancery. 
His field section included officers at Gibraltar, 
Tangiers, Lisbon, Barcelona and Bilbao, whose 
principal duties were to collect general political 
intelligence as well as information about Ger- 
man-owned assets in the region. Bristow dis- 
cusses the recruitment of agents, contacts with 
Spanish internal security, and liaison with Amer- 
ican colleagues. He also describes the impact on 
the Service of the Burgess and Maclean defec- 
tions, and his continuing contacts with Kim 
Philby, who turned up in Spain as a journalist for 
several months in the early 1950s. Bristow fin- 


ished his full-time career with MI6 back in Lon- 
don at the head of a section dealing with matters 
of strategic trade. After he retired, he joined two 
ex-MI5 men in a security organization formed by 
the De Beers company to deal with diamond 
smuggling. Confirming the widely held assump- 
tion that people never fully leave the secret 
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world, he was briefly re-engaged by MI6 in 1958 
to help set up liaison with the new head of the 
Moroccan secret service. 

A Game of Moles contains lively sections of 
almost total recall, no doubt a useful trait in an 
intelligence officer, though the very detailed 
descriptions (“I sat playing with a cigarette, 
Trevor fiddled with his glasses, we were all look- 
ing at each other. I glanced over to Kim ...” sort 


of thing) do not always inspire historical confi- 
dence. On other occasions, Bristow admits to his 
memory failing him, and there is some informa- 
tion which he refuses to divulge, such as the 
name of his contact at Spanish internal security, 
or that of an old (female) friend from Cambridge 
University days, an archivist and MI6 “senior 
agent” who worked in the Passport Control 
Office, and was “one of the most successful agent 
operators in Madrid”. 

One of the strengths of Desmond Bristow’s 
book is that the purpose and function of his intel- 
ligence work is clearly explained. It is a weakness 
of Nigel West’s The Illegals that the meaning of 
the “vast world-wide series of interlocking clan- 
destine networks” set up by the Soviet Union is 
swamped by a plethora of details about their 
methods. This is a spy “procedural”, with the 
emphasis very much on questions of “who, 
where, when and how”. There is not so much 
“why” or “what”, and, although West does pro- 
vide some information about the kinds of intelli- 
gence gathered by this army of agents, there is 
very little discussion concerning the use to which 
the material was put. In the end, the book does 
not tell us very much more (although in very 
great detail) than that boys (and quite a lot of 
girls too) like to play at secret games of one sort 
or another. The significance of these networks is 
consistently assumed in the book. The “scope of 
Soviet espionage” in the USA in the early 1950s, 
writes West, “brought home to the American 
public the very real threat posed by the Russian 
intelligence service”. But, curiously, this view is 
challenged in the foreword, provided by an 
actual KGB officer, Major Vladimir Kuzichkin. 
He writes that “until recently the media in the 
West has exaggerated the achievements of the 
illegals run by the KGB and GRU” (Soviet mili- 
tary intelligence). “If we examine specific cases, 
we find that the illegals achieved rather less than 
has often been claimed for them.” Now that 
would be an interesting theme for a book: both 
to evaluate the work of these “illegals” and to 
examine critically why their alleged achieve- 
ments have been overestimated. In the mean- 
time, we have “games” of secrecy, with which 
West himself colludes. It is no particular “secret” 
that “Nigel West” is a pen-name of the Conserv- 
ative MP Rupert Allason. The information is 
provided in the press release accompanying his 
volume. But nowhere in the book, or on the dust- 
jacket, is there any suggestion that “Nigel West 
is a pseudonym. Like the “illegals” he investi- 
gates, Allason goes forward into the wider world 
with bogus documentation. 
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I n the mid-1980s, the “ Spycatcher affair” 
revealed much about official attitudes 
towards the British intelligence community. 

At very considerable expense, including the pub- 
lic embarrassment in an Australian court of the 
Cabinet Secretary, Sir Robert (now Lord) Arm- 
strong, the British Government failed to prevent 
the publication of memoirs written by a disen- 
chanted former employee of the Security Ser- 
v > vice, MI5. Peter Wright’s motives in writing an 
account of his time in the intelligence world 
were, apparently, both practical and patriotic. 
Badly treated in terms of the pension he received 
on retirement, Wright was able financially to 
exploit his experiences. But, more importantly 
perhaps, his intention was to “set the record 
straight” about the work of MI6 and to alert the 
wider public to the historic and continuing politi- 
cal threat (as then it was perceived) of the Soviet 
Union to the “Free World”. Among other mat- 
ters, Wright alleged that Sir Roger Hollis, the 
one-time head of MI5, had been a Soviet “mole”. 

The effect of the affair - which emphasized a 
number of difficulties arising from the historic 
situation of Britain’s security and intelligence 
agencies - was to render the British intelligence 
community both more and less open to public 
view. The flimsy fiction, which British govern- 
ments had maintained for most of the century, 
that the intelligence organizations MI5 and the 
Secret Intelligence Service (MI6) did not actu- • 
ally exist, and which was ludicrously exposed 
during the Australian court proceedings, has 
been abandoned. The Security Service Act of 
1989, dealing with MI5, and the currently pro- 
posed legislation covering MI6 and the Govern- j 
ment Communications Headquarters at Chel- ! 
tenham, places these agencies on a proper | 
statutory basis. For the first time, the heads of all j 
three organizations have publicly been identi- 
fied, and some account of the their work has offi- 
cially been published. At the same time, how- 
i ever, the old official secrets legislation, which 
had become largely discredited for its “blanket” 
coverage of any information emanating from 
government, has been sharpened up, particularly 
with respect to intelligence matters. The 1989 
Official Secrets Act specifically lays down that “a 
person who is or has been ... a member of the 
security or intelligence services ... is guilty of an 
offence if without lawful authority he discloses 
any information, document or other article relat- 
ing to security or intelligence which is or has 
been in his possession by virtue of his position as 
a member of any of those services”. 

The enforcement of this law would clearly 
have prevented the publication of Spycatcher , in 
Britain at least. It is, therefore, interesting that 
Desmond Bristow’s MI6 memoirs, A Game of 
Moles , should now have been published. One of 
the arguments advanced against Spycatcher was 
that the information contained in a book written 


